Female 

Mesu ni tsuite 


“This is where w<? sprinkle in the atmosphere of the times." 
says the narrator of “ Female" tis he and his visitor dream up 
the story within the story. "A fire at the zoo. Nearly a hundred 
monkeys fried to a crisp in their cages." 

As for the story proper, however, the "atmosphere of the 
times" is established by Dazai's seemingly offhand reference to 
the February 26 Incident. In the early morning hours of that 
day in 1936, some 1400 troops, led by young officers who 
belonged to the "Imperial Wdy” faction of the army, occupied 
the central buildings of the government in an attempted coup 
d'etat and set out to assassinate a number of high-ranking 
officials. Four men were brutally murdered in their own homes, 
and several others narrowly escaped death. The rebels then 
created an occupied zone in central Tokyo and issued a 
manifesto that blamed Japan's domestic and international 
troubles on the political parties . the bureaucracy, the elder 
statesmen, and big business. They were inspired by the dream 
of a "Shdwa Restoration” whereby the Shown emperor, 
Hirohito, would be freed from his "traitorous" advisors and 
lead his family-nation (and eventually the whole world) in the 
creation of a glorious new order, They saw themselves as 
following in the footsteps of the heroic leaders of the Meiji 
Restoration, but in fact they had no clear plan as to what was 
to be done once they'd destroyed the old order and martyred 
themselves. 
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The rebels held out for four days, but, having been 
denounced by the emperor himself, their cause was doomed. 
Two of the leaden committed suicide and fifteen more were 
court-martialed and executed. 

The famous author and fanatic nationalist Mishima Yukio 
idolized the rebels and contributed to the continuing popular 
fascination with the incident by writing about it a number of 
times and finally emulating the "spirit” of the revolt with hts 
spectacular suicide in 1970. 

Dazai's attitude toward the whole thing was revealed in his 
1946 essay "An Almanac of Agony": 

An extraordinarily heavy snowfall covered the entire 
KantO region. On that day, the thing called the 2-26 
Incident occurred. I was indignant. What did they want? 
What were we supposed to do? 

It was truly repulsive. I thought they were damned fools. 
My reaction was something like rage. 

You have a plan? You have an organization? Nothing. 

Unorganized terrorism is the most abominable of 
crimes. "Folly” wasn’t the word for it; there were no words 
for it. The stench of this vainglorious farce hung in the air 
until the end of the so<alled Greater East Asia War. 

Dazai was heavily addicted to drugs when he wrote 
"Female." 


It is said that once a native of Fiji has tired of a wife, even one whom he has 
loved deeply, he will not hesitate to kill her and eat her flesh It u also said 
that when the wife of a Tasmanian diet, he calmly buries her children along 
with her. And certain aborigines of Australia reportedlv take the remains of 
their dead wives into the wild, stnp the fat from the bones, and use this as bait 
for fishing. 

P ublishing a decrepit, world-weary story like this in a 
magazine that calls itself “Young Leaves" is neither a bid to 
be thought eccentric nor evidence of a disregard for the 
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reader. I am doing so, rather, because I believe that this sort of 
story, too, can be appreciated by the young. I happen to know that 
the youth of today arc more elderly than most people think. 
They'll have no problem at all accepting something like this. T his 
is a story for those who’ve lost hope. 

On February 26 of this year, in Tokyo, the young officers caused 
quite a commotion. I was sitting at my hibachi that day opposite a 
friend. Not having heard anything of the incident, we were discuss¬ 
ing a woman’s robe. 

“I just don’t see it. Can’t you be a little more concrete? Put some 
realism into your technique. What kind of robe? An under¬ 
kimono?” 

The type of woman who, were she to exist, would save one from 
having to die—we were probing the deep recesses of each other’s 
hearts where our respective images of this ideal woman were en¬ 
shrined. My visitor was conjuring up a frail, delicate mistress of 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight. She rents the second floor of a house 
in MukOjima and lives there with her five-year-old. fatherless child. 
He has gone to visit her on the night of the river festival fireworks, 
and is drawing a picture for the little girl. He draws a circle, colors 
it in neatly with a yellow crayon, and tells her, “That’s the moon. 
The woman, it turns out, is wearing a pale blue tcnrycloth robe and 
a sash with a wisteria-flower pattern. Once my friend had got that 
far, he said it was my turn, and I began, responding to his com¬ 
ments and questions as they arose. 

“Not crepe, that’s for sure. There’s something unsanitary, and 
dowdy, about crepe. I guess we’re just not very chic, you and I.” 

“Pajamas, then?” 

“Absolutely not. She might as well not be wearing anything. If it 
were only the top, it'd be something out of a comic strip. 

“All right, then, what? Terrycloth?” 

“No. A freshly laundered man’s yukafa, with rough, uneven 
stripes. And a thin sash of the same material. Tied in the front, like 
a judo belt. Like the yukafa they give you at an inn, that’s the kind 
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I mean. The woman should have a sort of boyish air about her, I 
think.” 

“1 sec. For someone who’s always saying how worn out he is, 
you're awfully flashy, aren’t you? It’s like what they say about 
funerals being the gaudiest of all rituals. You’re really going for the 
erotic touch. What about her hair?” 

“Not done up in the Japanese style. I hate that. Too oily and un¬ 
wieldy. And the shape is so grotesque.” 

“I knew it. A simple Western-style cut, right? She’s an actress. 
One of the house actresses at the old Imperial Theater.” 

“No. Actresses are too worried about their precious little reputa¬ 
tions.” 

"Don’t make light of this. It's serious business." 

“I know that. It’s not just a game for me cither. To love someone 
is to put your life on the line. 1 don’t take it lightly.” 

“Well, I’m not getting the picture. Let’s have some of that 
realism. Why don’t you take her somewhere, on a trip or 
something? You might be surprised how moving a woman around 
like that can bring her into focus.” 

“The thing is, she’s not a woman who moves a lot. She’s like ... 
It’s as if she’s asleep.” 

“You’re too self-conscious, that’s the problem. All right, we’re 
just going to have to plod ahead with it, then. First of all, let’s put 
her in that yukata you’re so fond of.” 

"Why not start from the beginning, at Tokyo Station?” 

“Fine. So, you've promised to meet her at the station.” 

“The night before. All I said was ‘Let's take a trip,’ and she nod¬ 
ded. That’s all there was to the promise.” 

“Wait, wait. What is she? A writer?” 

"No. Women writers don't have a very high opinion of me, 
somehow. An artist, a painter who’s grown a bit weary of life. 
There seem to be some wealthy women artists out there, you 
know.” 

“Artist, writer—it's the same thing.” 
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“You think so? Well then, what? A geisha? Anyway, as long as 
it's a woman who's had some experience, who’s no longer over¬ 
whelmed by the presence of a male.” 

“Have you had relations with her before this?" 

“Maybe, maybe not. Even if I have, the memory of it is hazy, like 
a dream. We see each other no more than three times a year. 

“Where are you going on your trip?” 

"Two or three hours out of Tokyo. A hot springs resort in the 
mountains would be nice.” 

"Don’t get carried away. The woman isn’t even at Tokyo Station 
yet.” 

"The promise of the night before seemed so unreal that now I’m 
sure she won’t come, but, well, you never know. It’s like that. I go 
to the station without really expecting her to be there. She’s not 
there. So I think, all right. I’ll take a trip alone. But still I decide to 
wait until the last five minutes before the hour." 

"You have luggage, of course." 

"One small suitcase. Just at the last moment, at five minutes to 
two, I glance around behind me." 

"The woman’s standing there, smiling.” 

“No, she’s not smiling. Very sober expression. She says, in a 
quiet voice, ’I’m sorry I’m late.’ " 

“She tries to take your suitcase.” 

“I tell her no. I'll carry it.” 

“Second-class tickets?” 

“Either first-class or third. Well, third, I guess." 

“You get on the train.” 

"I take the woman to the dining car. White tablecloth, flowers 
on the table, the scenery flowing by outside ... It’s all very pleas¬ 
ant. I sip dreamily at my beer.” 

“You offer her a glass of beer, too." 

“No, 1 suggest cider for her." 

"Is it summer?” 

"Fall.” 
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“So you’re just sitting there daydreaming?” 

"I look at her and say, Thank you.’ It sounds honest and natural, 
even to me. It’s very touching—to me, anyway.” 

"You arrive at the inn. It’s evening by now, right?” 

"When the time comes to enter the baths, it gets critical.” 

“You don’t bathe together, do you? Or do you?” 

"I just can't see myself doing that. I go first. I keep it short and 
simple and go back to the room. The woman has put on a padded 
kimono.” 

"All right, let me take it from there. If I get it wrong, just say so. I 
think I’ve pretty much got the picture. You sit in the rattan chair 
on the veranda and smoke a cigarette. You’re treating yourself— 
the cigarettes are Camels. The light of sunset plays on the autumn 
leaves in the mountains before you. After a while, the woman 
comes back from the baths. She unfolds her hand towel and hangs 
it on the veranda railing. Then she stands behind you and quietly 
gazes at the same spot you're gazing at. She’s empathizing with 
you, trying to see the beauty of the scenery as you see it. This goes 
on for, at most, five minutes.” 

No, one minute’s plenty. Five minutes of that and we’d both go 
under.” 

Dinner comes. Fhcrc s a bottle of sak£ on the tray. You going 
to drink it?” 

Wait a minute. The woman hasn't said anything since back at 
I okyo Station, when she apologized for being late. It wouldn't 
hurt to have her say a word or two here.” 

No, not now. Saying something stupid here could ruin the 
whole thing.” 

I wonder. Oh, well, all right, we don’t say anything, just sit 
down before the trays of food, and ... I don’t know, it’s strange.” 

Nothing strange about it at all. You can exchange a few words 
with the maid. That’ll do, won’t it?” 

No, wait, here’s what happens: The woman sends the maid 
away. Abruptly, in a quiet voice, but pronouncing the words 
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distinctly, she says, ‘I'll take care of it, thank you/ " 

“I see. She's that sort of woman, is she?" 

I hen she pours me some sak6. Clumsily, like a young boy. 
She’s demure, composed. The evening newspaper is on the floor 
beside her cushion. Still holding the little sak* bottle in her left 
hand, she opens the paper and begins to read, with her right hand 
on the tatami mat.” 

“There's a story about the Kamo River flood.” 

"No. This is where we sprinkle in the atmosphere of the times. A 
fire at the zoo. Nearly a hundred monkeys fried to a crisp in their 
cages.” 

“Too gruesome. Anyway, wouldn’t it be more natural for her to 
turn to the horoscope column?" 

"I put the sak£ aside and say, ‘Let’s cat.* We start eating. 
Omelets—that’s one of the dishes. It’s unbearably dismal. I throw 
down my chopsticks suddenly, as if I’ve just remembered 
something, and move to the desk. 1 take some paper out of my suit¬ 
case and begin writing like mad.” 

“What’s the meaning of that?” 

“It just shows how weak I am. I can’t retreat without putting on 
airs. It s my karma or something. Anyway, I’m in a terrible mood." 

"Come on. You're just floundering now." 

I ve got nothing to write. So I copy out the forty-seven 
characters of the iroha alphabet. Again and again, over and over. I 
tell the woman as I’m writing that I’ve just remembered some work 
that can’t wait, and I want to get it out of the way before I forget. I 
tell her to go out and see the town while I’m doing this. It’s a nice, 
quiet little town, 1 tell her.” 

“This is getting to be a real mess. All right, then what? The 
woman changes her clothes and leaves the room.” 

“I collapse on the floor and lie there staring at the ceiling and 
walls.” 

“You read your horoscope in the paper. It says ‘Avoid travel.’ ” 

’I smoke one of my threc-sen-apicce Camels. I feel slightly 
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extravagant, and grateful. And I feel affection for myself.” 

“The maid will come in soon and ask how you want the bedding 
laid out.” 

I sit up and tell her breezily, ‘Two futon.’ Suddenly I want to 
drink more sak£, but I suppress the urge.” 

The woman will be coming back about now.” 

"Not yet. Once the maid has left the room. I begin to do 
something very strange.” 

“Don’t tell me you’re going to run off and leave the woman 
there?” 

I count my money. Three ten-yen bills. Two or three yen in 
change.” 

“No problem. So, when the woman returns, you've started your 
bogus writing again. She timidly asks if she should have stayed out 
longer.” 

I don t answer. Or, I tell her not to mind me. to go ahead and 
get into bed while 1 finish my work. It sounds rather like a com¬ 
mand. I keep writing: i-ro ha-ni ho-e to ...’’ 

“From behind you, the woman says, ‘Goodnight.’ ” 

“I write: chi ri nu-ru wo wa ka. Then: we hi-mo-se-su. Then I rip 
up the paper.” 

This is getting crazier and crazier.” 

“Can’t be helped.” 

“Now you go to bed?” 

“To the baths.” 

“It’s getting cold out, right?” 

That’s not why. I'm becoming a bit disoriented. I stay in the 
bath for about an hour, just sitting there like an idiot. When I fi¬ 
nally climb out, I m just a blur, a ghost. I get back to the room, and 
the woman’s in bed. The electric lampstand by the pillow is on.” 
“She’s already asleep?” 

“No. Her eyes arc open. Her face is pale. She’s looking up at the 
ceiling with her lips pressed tightly together. I take some sleeping 
tablets and get in the futon.” 
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“The woman's?" 

“No. After about five minutes 1 get up quietly. Or, no—I leap to 
my feet." 

“You’re weeping.” 

“No, I’m angry. 1 glance at the woman. She stiffens beneath the 
covers. Seeing that, I feel perfectly satisfied. I take the book Cold 
Smile by KafO out of my suitcase and get back in the futon. I turn 
my back to the woman and read, utterly absorbed." 

“Isn’t KafO a little corny?” 

“All right, then—the Bible.” 

“1 know what you mean, but...” 

“One of those old picture books, maybe?" 

“Listen. That book is an important point. Let’s take our time 
and get it right. A book of ghost stories wouldn't be too bad. I don’t 
know. There must be something. Pernte is too heavy-A collec¬ 

tion of Haruo’s poems? No, too close to home. There must be 
something just right." 

“I've got it. My own book. My first and only collection of 
stories." 

“This is getting awfully bleak." 

“I start right at the first page and plow ahead, gradually getting 
more absorbed. Fervently hoping for some sort of salvation." 

"Is the woman married?” 

“I heard a sound like water flowing behind me. It was only a faint 
sound, but a chill ran down my spine. The woman had quietly 
turned over in bed.” 

“What happened?” 

“ ’Let's die,’ 1 said. She. too—" 

“Stop right there. You’re not just making this up." 

He was right. The following afternoon the woman and 1 attemp¬ 
ted suicide. She was neither a geisha nor a painter. She was a girl 
from a poor background who'd been a maid in my home. 

She was killed simply because she turned over in bed. I didn’t 
die. Seven years have passed and I’m still alive. 


